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THE YAKOUTI. 

Description of the Ethnographical Researches of V. A. 
Sierochevsfcy. Published by the Imperial Geographical 
Society of Russia, and edited by Prof. N. E. Vesilofsky. 
Vol. i. pp. 720, with 168 sketches, portraits, and a map. 
(Dedicated to the memory of A. F. Middendorf). 

HE district occupied by the tribes with which this 
volume deals, is of vast extent, embracing almost 
the whole north-eastern comer of Siberia, and having a 
superficial area of over 2,000,000 square miles, with a 
seaboard to the Arctic Ocean of about 3000 versts, 
extending from west to east, the depth from north to 
south being half that amount. 

If a semicircle with a radius of about 1300 miles be 
drawn from a point where the most western arm of the 
Lena enters the Arctic Ocean, this region virtually 
embraces the whole country inhabited by the Yakouti. 
The periphery of this semicircle consists of mountains 
varying in height from 1200 to 4000 feet, which throw 
off very numerous outliers into the interior table¬ 
land, giving to the scenery a romantic and picturesque 
character. 

The interior is watered by a large number of rivers, 
many of them of considerable volume with swift currents ; 
of these the northern flow into the Arctic Ocean, and the 
southern into the Lena, which has over a thousand tribu¬ 
taries. This river and the Aldana are the two most 
important ; the latter having a length of over 2000 versts. 
The author had special opportunities of studying this 
interesting region, for not only after the date of his 
arrival, in 1880, did he traverse it in various directions, 
but from 1887-1892 he occupied himself with farming, 
making at the same time a close study of the language, 
manners, and customs of the inhabitants. 

As a result, we have presented to us a volume dealing 
comprehensively with the history, geography, physical 
conditions, and ethnography of the country, and giving 
evidence of that painstaking and minute research so often 
characteristic of both Russian and German writers. 

How sparsely this immense region is inhabited may 
be inferred from the fact that the native population does 
not exceed 200,000, about equally divided between the 
two sexes, and it mostly congregates along the banks 
of the rivers on the southern plateau between the Lena 
and the Aldana, the vast interior being virtually a terra 
incognita. 

The author is inclined to the opinion that the Yakouti 
are not of Mongolian, but of Turko-Tartar origin, and in 
support of this view, which is that of the people them¬ 
selves, recites numerous legends and traditions, consider¬ 
ing it a not unimportant corroboration, that within six 
months from their arrival Tartars are able to understand 
the language, which for Russians requires years of 
residence to learn. 

The Yakouti are in a high degree a mixed race, owing 
to intermarriage with the Tungoose and Russian ; are 
short of stature, their average height being 5 ft. 3 in. 
as against 5 ft. 7 in. for the Russian ; are generally dark, 
having brilliant black eyes set deep in narrow orbits; 
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thus, although they have something in common with the 
Mongol, yet the author considers them to bear a much 
closer resemblance to the Red Indian of America. 

Their religion is nominally that of the orthodox Greek 
church ; but they are intensely superstitious, having a 
profound faith in good and evil spirits, and considering 
their sick to be possessed ; they also practise exorcism, 
and believe in the efficacy of amulets and charms. 

Their system of government is primitive and patriarchal, 
the elders exercising unlimited control over all tribal 
or family disputes. Owing to their clannishness it is 
almost impossible for a stranger to obtain redress, and 
the writer affirms that were the jury system to be intro¬ 
duced, no Yakouti jury would ever condemn a fellow 
countryman. Blood feud is, however, recognised to the 
ninth generation, but the feud can be ended for a con¬ 
sideration in money or goods. 

Their language is, according to Bolling and Yambery, 
an independent branch of the Turko-Tartar group, 
having at most ten to twelve thousand words. Inflections, 
however, are very numerous,. and these are only to be 
learned from a residence amongst them ; but, the author 
adds, to perfectly understand it, one must be a Yakout. 

As may readily be believed, the climate in these high 
latitudes is extremely cold, and the number of days 
that at Yakutsk are free from frost during the year, do not 
exceed ninety-nine, yet during this brief period cereals 
grow and ripen, giving favourable returns ; Kuban, a 
hard wheat, ripening in eighty days ; other wheats in 
seventy-seven days ; rye, barley, and oats in seventy- 
one days. Of these they cultivate sufficient for their 
requirements and to interchange for manufactured 
products. 

Commencing towards the middle of September, frost 
continues to the middle of May, and before October 15 the 
whole region is covered with a solid mantle of snow and 
ice, which never melts until, under the influence of south¬ 
west and westerly winds, the thaw sets in at the end 
of April. The temperature throughout the winter varies 
but little, being from - 48” Celsius to - 67° ; and it is 
remarkable that the cold is more intense in the southern 
than in the northern zone. The climate is exceedingly 
dry and exhilarating ; day and night temperatures are 
identical, and there is not sufficient wind to winnow 
corn or move a branch. Throughout these months 
nature is in her deepest sleep. The sole evidence of 
faunal life is that of an occasional fox or hare ; but no 
birds wing their flight, and desolation reigns supreme. 
Indeed, nowhere else in the world does winter reign 
under such calm, undisturbed conditions. 

With the approach of spring the weather becomes 
disturbed, and under the influence of the south-south¬ 
west and westerly winds, as if under the power of a 
magician’s wand, summer bursts upon the land. In the 
figurative language of the natives, “ Winter is a white ox 
with two horns, one of which is broken on the first 
Athanasius (March 5)1 the second on the second 
Athanasius (April 24), and on the third Athanasius 
(May 14) the whole body disappears.” 

The summers are very hot, so that the variations are 
extreme. At Yakutsk the mean winter temperature is 
- 54 ' 5 > the summer +22-4; at Yerchoiansk, -58 and 
+ 28'2. 
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The country is well wooded, forests of pine, fir, and 
birch extending for hundreds of miles along the rivers 
and the tundras of the north. They occupy about 70 per 
cent, of the land surface, but towards the north the trees 
become stunted and deformed, few of them attaining a 
height of over 30 feet, or a diameter of 6-8 inches. So 
useless is the timber, that the few natives resident there 
are forced to import wood for their structural require¬ 
ments fro m the south. 

The author enters minutely into the social life of the 
people, and into their marriage customs and home life. 
Had the work been printed in any other language than 
the Russian, it would doubtless have found readers over 
a wide circle. W. F. H. 


CHEMICAL DYNAMICS. 

Studies in Chemical Dynamics. By J. H. van ’t Hoff. 
Revised and enlarged by Dr. Ernst Cohen. Trans¬ 
lated by Dr. Thomas Ewan. Pp. vi + 286. (Amster¬ 
dam : F. Muller and Co. London: Williams and 
Norgate, 1896.) 

N 1884 Prof, van ’t Hoff published a small volume 
entitled “ Etudes de dynamique chimique,” the 
general purpose of which was to give an account of the 
course of chemical change as illustrated by experiments 
chiefly carried out in his own laboratory. Unfortunately 
for the little work, it appeared at a time immediately 
following the general recognition of the immense service 
done by its author to organic chemistry in putting for¬ 
ward the idea of the asymmetric carbon atom, and 
immediately preceding the period when he equalled his 
former success by propounding the theory of osmotic 
pressure. There can be little doubt that the extra¬ 
ordinary fertility of these hypotheses, and the rapid 
experimental progress made in their development, di¬ 
verted from the “Etudes” the attention they deserve. 
The book suffered neglect even on the continent, and 
in this country has been little more than a name. Such 
neglect is all the more regrettable because the “ Etudes” 
give an excellent insight into the author’s manner of 
work. The brilliant theories with which his name is 
associated were no sudden inspirations, but the outcome 
of steady and systematic research and speculation. It 
is interesting to note, for example, that in the “ Etudes ” 
the author makes use of Pfeffer’s experiments with semi- 
permeable membranes, in order to calculate the affinity 
of salts for their water of crystallisation, and has clearly 
before him the connection between the lowering of the 
vapour pressure and the pressure developed in Pfeffer’s 
cells. 

The book at present under notice is the translation 
of a German edition of the “ Etudes,” revised and en¬ 
larged by Dr. E. Cohen. The form of the original work 
has been retained, but many later experiments have been 
added. Notwithstanding the interest of these additions, 
one almost regrets that the translation is not that of the 
unmodified work, on account of its value as an historical 
document. The book is divided into four parts, entitled : 
(i)“The Course of Chemical Change”; (2) “ The In¬ 
fluence of Temperature on Chemical Change”; (3) 
“ Chemical Equilibrium ” ; (4) “ Affinity.” In each part 
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we have a theoretical discussion of the subject, accom¬ 
panied by numerous examples and applications. The 
experimental devices described are often extremely 
ingenious, and no worker in physical chemistry should 
neglect to make himself acquainted with them. As to 
the thread of reasoning which binds the various pieces of 
research together, it must be conceded that the student 
may occasionally find some difficulty in following it. The 
book is not altogether easy reading, and its form pre¬ 
cludes it from ever becoming a popular text-book. But 
it is much more than a text-book : from it every earnest 
student of physical chemistry will receive both insight 
and inspiration. 

Among the chief novelties of the new edition may be 
mentioned the experiments made by the author and his 
pupils on slow oxidation, the thermodynamical proof of 
the important relation d log K/dT ~ ^/bT 2 , and the 
methods for the determination of transition temperatures. 
It should be added that Dr. Ewan’s translation is in 
refreshing contrast to many of the versions of foreign 
works on chemistry that have recently come under our 
notice. J. W. 


ORIENTAL WIT AND WISDOM. 

The Laughable Stories collected by Mar Gregory Joint 
Bar-Hebrceus , Maphrian of the East , from A. D. 1264. 
to 1286. The Syriac text, edited with an English 
translation. By E. A. Wallis Budge, Litt.D. (Cantab.), 
F.S.A. Pp. xxvii + iv + 204 + 166. (Luzac’s Semitic 
Text and Translation Series. Vol. i., 1897.) 

HE laughable stories collected in the thirteenth 
century by Bar-Hebrteus, the Syriac text of which, 
together with an English translation, has just been 
published by Dr. Wallis Budge, is a remarkable book in 
many ways. It has been the custom with many writers 
who have concerned themselves with the legends and 
history of the East, to laugh at the Syrians as a purely 
ecclesiastical people whose writings consisted solely of 
religious commentaries and pious disquisitions ; Syriac 
literature, in fact, has been left to the theologian, and 
the student of folk-lore has looked elsewhere for his 
materials. That this was to some extent a prejudiced 
view to take, was evident after the publication in 1885 
of “ Ka-lllah and Dimnah,” by the late Mr. Keith- 
Falconer, and from the Syriac version of the “ History 
of Alexander the Great,” published four years later by 
Dr. Wallis Budge ; both of these books abundantly 
proved, if proof were needed, that Syriac writers took 
an intelligent interest in the literatures of other nations, 
and that from the translations they made for the use of 
their own countrymen, much valuable evidence was to 
be obtained with regard to the growth and development 
of Eastern legends and myths. From such works as 
these, however, to the book before us is a far cry, for no 
one has hitherto suspected that in the most learned 
Maphrian of the East, the Jacobite Church possessed a 
veritable Joe Miller. 

In the course of a long life devoted to the study of 
theology, philosophy, and history, Bar-Hebrmus, besides 
acquiring a thorough knowledge of the writings of his 
own countrymen and those of the Jews, also became 
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